POSTMASTER-GENERAL

appeared as Postmaster-General, although he had
never before held office at all. He had only been in
Parliament for four years, so that his rise had been as
rapid as that of his father, though he had to wait a
little longer before he got into the Cabinet. His brother
had followed Mr. Lloyd George, but in the circum-
stances his attitude was as friendly as that of his father
had been towards Mr. Balfour's ministry nineteen
years before. In a little over twelve months Mr.
Chamberlain held four offices, for he was successively
Postmaster-General, Paymaster-General, Minister of
Health, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, though in
this last capacity he was unable to introduce his Budget
for Mr. Baldwin's first Government was defeated when
it met Parliament after the General Election of 1923.
It was manifestly impossible for a man changing so
rapidly from office to office to have any influence upon
-policy, and Mr. Chamberlain does not pretend to have
done so save in the matter of housing, but he acquired
a good deal of very valuable information. Incidentally,
it may be remarked that he was in no way responsible
for the precipitate appeal to the electorate on the tariff
issue.

When the Conservatives had won the General
Election of 1924, Mr. Chamberlain returned to the
Ministry of Health, and his old place at the Exchequer
was taken by Mr. Winston Churchill. At once tongues
began to wag in clubs and pubs. It was a deliberate
slight; he had no ambition; he was out of the running
for Prime Minister, and so on, but Mr. Chamberlain
kept his counsel, and left it to time to confound his
critics. He knew there was an immense amount of
reconstruction to be done, and elections could not
always be won on a "Red Letter", so he took a post